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of them. They show, however, that automatism with a certain 
amount of elaboration may be the lot of a greater number of us than 
has usually been supposed. 



June B. Downey. 



Univebbity of Wyoming. 



DISCUSSION 
CUSTOM AND THE MORAL JUDGMENT 

WHEN Professor Love joy's appreciative review of my mono- 
graph on the "Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment" 
appeared in the issue of this Journal for September 24, 1908, it 
seemed to me that his doubts as to the complete validity of my con- 
clusions needed only to be met by a series of quotations from the 
monograph itself and from a recently published and easily accessible 
paper of mine. For this I did not feel justified in asking the editors 
to give me the requisite space. Further reflection has convinced me, 
however, that I may not have made my real position, which can not 
be stated in a single word, and perhaps not even the character of 
my evidence, entirely clear. I have accordingly ventured to request 
the editors to allow me to restate in this place so much of my argu- 
ment as seems to have been misunderstood or ignored in the review, 
together with the conclusions which it appears to me to require. 

The outcome of my study is not that custom has no influence 
whatever in the group of persons examined. "What it accomplishes 
is, I believe, rather the following: It shows that custom possesses a 
very much smaller influence than is almost uniformly assumed; it 
enables us to determine to some extent where this influence is most 
likely to exhibit itself ; and, finally, it supplies us with more precise 
notions of the nature of the influence. The last it does by excluding 
two of the three conceivable theories of the subject. The remaining 
one is, so far as I can see, in essence identical with that of Professor 
Lovejoy himself. I have stated it and made some suggestions as to 
its modus operandi on page 13 of my monograph. Its only really 
important rival— "the foreign pressure theory"— is very far from 
being a myth, as the reviewer seems to suppose. It will be found 
in Simmel's "Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaf t, " Vol. I., pp. 
54 ft 5 .— though not unmixed with the view that mere practise is 
capable of producing the content of the right. Even if this were 
the only statement of this position, which it is not, it would still be 
of fundamental significance for this department of ethics. For, 
apart from Simmel's acknowledged ability, he is one of the very few 
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writers on the subject who have taken any trouble to make clear the 
nature of the process whereby custom is supposed to generate the 
moral code and to offer any real evidence for the conclusions asserted. 

The argument against the rejected alternatives is as follows: 
The influence of custom (while not zero) is far too slight to warrant 
us in attributing to it the far-reaching effects which it must produce 
according to the two rival theories. The actual influence of custom 
must, therefore, be described in terms of the third theory, which, in 
the abstract, is compatible with any amount of it, small or great. 
Where does this influence appear? Mainly, it would seem, in two 
cases: (1) Where the situation is a complex one, or seems such to 
the individual judging; for example, where the effects in terms of 
happiness are not easily calculable, as in divorce and polygamy; 
(2) where a man finds himself attracted at the same time towards 
two incompatible ideals, as (in some persons) when called to 
pass upon the permissibility of revenge. These are explicitly recog- 
nized on page 55. In addition, custom may unquestionably "deaden 
the sensibilities and lull the critical faculty to sleep" (Ecce Homo). 
But its most typical effect in such cases is to lead to the absence of 
judgment, as at many points in our treatment of animals (cf. the 
monograph, p. 119). There is, indeed, a deeper view. The ideas 
that form the content of our moral ideals, like all other ideas, come 
to the individual, for the most part, from society. The consequences 
of this fact are stamped upon every page of the history of morality. 
But this does not affect the contention of the present study, which 
is that given a certain system of ideas of possible modes of conduct, 
the individual's judgments are the outcome fundamentally of his 
native emotional endowment, formed and guided by his own reason. 

Does it follow from the above that every time the average repre- 
sentative of common sense passes a moral judgment he estimates the 
effects of the conduct in terms of the happiness of those whom he 
supposes to have a claim upon the agent ? By no means. As I have 
tried to show elsewhere, some judgments are determined by the 
demand for suffering for its own sake (revenge), others take their 
character, at least in large part, from direct admiration for will 
power, others, finally, from a direct revulsion against weakness of 
will or certain forms of sense indulgence. A leading example of 
this last is disgust for many sexual relations, notably incest. But 
even where these last three standards are not concerned and where 
(in my view) authority is not making itself felt, the individual need 
not always have the eudemonistic consequences before his mind. 
In the well-worn routine of every-day life the affirmation, This is 
wrong, like the affirmation, This is unwise, may sometimes— perhaps 
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of ten— be the mere echo of a past judgment ; the yes or no emerges, 
the reasons fail to appear (v. p. 15). The only problem of great 
theoretical importance is, how was this first judgment formed ? This 
can be determined only by examining conscience when it is dealing 
with relatively new situations. It is to these initial judgments alone 
that the preceding description is intended necessarily to apply. 

I have left myself little space for the consideration of the direct 
criticisms urged against the validity of my results, in so far as these 
criticisms are based upon other grounds than (as I think) a misun- 
derstanding of my position. I must, therefore, confine myself to 
the fundamental issues. The first criticism concerns what I may 
call the purity of my material. 1 The attempt to find a member of 
a social organism who had not been exposed to social influences would 
involve a contradiction in terms. The debate upon the extent and 
depth of those influences which we are here discussing will, accord- 
ingly, go on to eternity unless good fortune throws into our way 
some factor whose effects can with some degree of accuracy be meas- 
ured. Such a factor was discovered in the influence of the Bible 
upon those who profess to regard it as an authoritative guide in 
matters of conduct. The results of my examination (results as 
astonishing to me as they could be to any one else) are set forth at 
length in Chapter III. and the latter part of Chapter IV. They are 
that, subject to the provisos of the second paragraph above, the in- 
fluence in question is a negligible quantity. I submit that unless 
this testimony can be discredited directly it must stand in the face 
of all mere guesswork with regard to the potency or impotence of 
university studies, sermons, or political propaganda. 

"With regard to the influence that may have been exerted by me 
in the interviews from which I obtained the majority, but, nota 
bene, by no means all of my material from the agricultural students, 
I shall only say that the following statement of the reviewer seems 
to me to give an inaccurate view of the procedure employed. He 
writes (p. 552): "The reasons were secured only through oral 
interviews and cross-questioning, in which the interlocutor pointed 
out inconsistencies in the answers of the students, suggested reasons 
which might have underlain the answers, and the like" (italics as in 
original). The pointing out of inconsistencies consisted solely in 
asking— always in the same formulation— What is the difference 
between the question you answered in this way and the question 
you answered in that way ? In addition, I asked them for the reason 
for their answer where it was not volunteered. "Whatever I may 
have asked or said or suggested beyond this has nothing to do 

I I and 2 of page 551 of this Joubnal. 
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with the essentials of the evidence on which I rest my case in 
forty-two out of the fifty interviews. In order to safeguard my 
conclusions in the remaining instances I not merely used certain 
checks during the interviews themselves, but also got my assistant, 
Mr. Otto, during another investigation with agricultural students in 
1908, to make a deliberate and determined effort to bully them into 
an agreement with his presumptive views. In every instance, as 
appears from pp. 105 ff., he was unsuccessful. 

Finally— for I have attempted to deal with the objection num- 
bered 5 in the first part of this discussion— there remains the doubt 
whether the replies received were typical of the class as a whole. 
I must here content myself with calling attention to a single fact. 
In 1907-8 Mr. Otto obtained precisely the same results with another 
group of "short course students" where the fact of random selection 
is beyond cavil (pp. 112 ff.). The reviewer may have considered 
himself justified in ignoring the detailed evidence thus brought to 
light, significant as it is as an independent corroboration of the 
trustworthiness of my data, on the ground that a young assistant 
can always be depended upon to get results in harmony with those 
of his principal. If, however, going behind the returns in this 
fashion is justifiable, I may be permitted to say that in the first 
place my assistant is not a boy, and in the second that he entered 
upon this investigation as firmly convinced as any critic will be that 
my conclusions were all wrong. He became converted during the 
progress of the investigation. I am, therefore, unable to see any 
justification for treating his very explicit report as untrustworthy. 

Frank Chapman Sharp 

Univebsity of Wisconsin. 
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